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ABSTRACT 



This article is an adaptation of the authors statement to 
the U.S. House of Representatives Bipartisan Working Group on Youth Violence 
on September 15, 1999. Specifically, the Working Group asked Dr. Steinberg, 
an adolescent behavior researcher, to address issues concerning the role of 
parents and families in the genesis and prevention of youth violence. The 
author notes that among the most powerful predictors of mental health 
problems among children and adolescents are poor family relationships, and 
that children with mental health problems are at risk for developing patterns 
of antisocial and violent behavior. Conversely, parental engagement in their 
children's lives is one of the most important contributors to children's 
healthy psychological development. It is argued that any attempt to reduce 
youth violence must include a systematic effort to improve the home 
environments of Americas children and adolescents, and in particular, to 
engage parents in the business of parenting. (GCP) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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hat follows is an adaptation 
of Dr. Steinbergs insightful 
and thought-provoking 
statement to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives' Bipartisan Working Group 
on Youth Violence on September 
15, 1999, described below. The Work- 
ing Group asked Dr Steinberg to 
address issues concerning the role 
of parents and families in the 
genesis and prevention of youth 
violence. 

I am pleased to be able to address 
the Bipartisan Working Group 
on Youth Violence — a matter of 
national importance. (See “The 
Bipartisan Working Group on 
Youth Violence.”) I want to 
commend the committee for taking 



The Bipartisan Working Group on 
Youth Violence was formed by 
Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives Rep. J, Dennis 
Hastert and House Minority Leader 
Rep. Richard Gephardt, on June 25, 
1999. The Working Group's goals 
were to study the issue of juvenile 
violence and help provide solutions. 
A Final Report was released in early 
March 2000. 

The Working Group explored 
six main issues: 

is Parents and families, 
a Law enforcement. 
m School safety. 
m Community programs, 
a Pop culture and media, 
a Health. 

The Working Group identified 
the following seven themes: 

m Prevention and early intervention 
programs are essential. 



on this task, for doing so within 
a climate of bipartisanship, and 
for selecting a range of briefing 
topics that reflects the complicated 
and multifaceted nature of the 
phenomenon of youth violence in 
America. 



m Parents and communities must 
play active and positive roles in 
children's lives. 

m Youth health programs and 
mental health services must ; be 
accessible. 

■ The juvenile justice system 
should treat youth individually, 
with the goal of rehabilitation. 

m Sharing of information among 
educators, law enforcement, 
judges, and social services is 
essential. 

m Schools are prime locations 
to identify at-risk youth. 

w Congress should fund only 
programs showing effective 
outcomes and demonstrating 
continuous benefit. 

For more information about the Work- 
ing Group or to request a copy of its 
final report, visit http://www.house. 
gov/dunn/workinggroup/wkg.htm. 



You have asked me to address issues 
concerning the role of parents and 
families in the genesis and preven- 
tion of youth violence. I shall do 
this, but before I do, I’d like to make 
a few introductory comments that 
will place my remarks in a broader 
context. I do this because I can 
think of very few topics that inspire 
more heated, or more misinformed, 
debate than that of juvenile vio- 
lence, and I want to make sure that 
whatever this group recommends 
is based on solid evidence and not 
inflamed rhetoric. 

Youth Violence- 
Increasing or 
Decreasing? 

Let me begin by correcting a com- 
monly held misconception. In your 
statement about the purpose of the 
working group, you indicate that the 
group’s goal is to identify causes and 
advance solutions to fight the rise of 
youth violence in our Nation today. 

I think it is important to point out, 
however, that youth violence is 
not on the rise in America today. 
According to reports from the U.S. 
Department of Justice, the juvenile 
homicide arrest rate has dropped 
steadily and dramatically since 1993. 
(See figure 1, next page.) This 
occurred, as you know, along with 
a steady decline in violent crime 
among all age groups. 1 But the 
steepest decline in violence during 
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Fkpjr© H: iwenile Ar iresE tot© for myirdler , g 1991-1997 




Years 

Source: Snyder, Howard N., Juvenile Arrests 1997, Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
December 1998 (NCJ 173938). Analysis of arrest data from unpublished Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reports and from Crime in the United States for 1 995,1 996, 
and 1997 (Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1996, 1997, and 
1998, respectively); and Bureau of the Census, for 1980 through 1989, Current 
Population Reports, P25-1095 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1993), and for 1990 through 1997 from Population of the U.S. and States by Single 
Year of Age and Sex . For data, see the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Web site at http://ojjdp, ncjrs.org/ojstabb/qa257.html, 



school-related deaths in the United 
States is lower today than it was in 
1992. 2 Statistically speaking, schools 
are among the safest places for chil- 
dren to be. Yes, 12 children were 
killed at Columbine High School in 
one horrific incident. But more than 
12 children die from gunfire in the 
United States every single day — not 
in school, but in their homes and 
neighborhoods. So if we are con- 
cerned about preventing youth vio- 
lence in America, we need to focus 
on settings other than schools. We 
can put security systems inside each 
and every school in America, but this 
will barely affect the overall rate of 
youth violence because only a very 
small portion of violence committed 
by or against young people occurs 
in schools. In terms of preventing 
youth violence, there are better ways 
to spend our tax dollars than equip- 
ping schools with security systems 
and metal detectors. 



Figyre 2 : Rat© at Ihicli JuweiriiBes Committed Serious Violent 
Crimes, 1973-1997 




Source: Snyder, Howard N., and Melissa Sickmund, Juvenile Offenders and Victims: 
1999 National Report, Washington, D.C.: Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, National Center for Juvenile Justice, September 1999 (NCJ 178257). 



the 1990's, and especially during the 
last 5 years, has been among young 
people. The percentage of violent 
crimes attributed to youth is lower 
today than it was 25 years ago. (See 
figure 2.) 



This welcome decline in youth 
violence in America also includes 
a decline in school -related violence. 
Despite the attention given to school 
violence by the mass media over the 
past year, the number of violent 



My intent is not to minimize the 
extent or seriousness of the problem 
of youth violence in America. No 
level of violence against America’s 
children is acceptable. At the same 
time, however, one of the most 
important functions this committee 
can serve is to make sure that the 
record is set straight and that the 
American public is not unduly 
alarmed by incendiary remarks 
about “superpredators” and unsafe 
schools. Youth crime is declining. 
Youth violence is declining. School 
violence is declining. American 
schools, by and large, are safe places 
for children. 



Restricting Young 
People's Access 
to Firearms 

I understand that the committee 
has been asked specifically to look 
at issues beyond gun control, 
perhaps in an effort to stimulate, 
or simulate, bipartisanship. Yes, 
the problem of youth violence in 
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Source: Snyder, Howard N,, and Melissa Sickmund, Juvenile Offenders and 
Victims: 1999 National Report. Washington, D.C.: Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, National Center for Juvenile Justice, September 1999 
(NCJ 178257). 



America is attributable to many 
factors in addition to the easy access 
that young people have to lethal 
weapons. But I would be remiss as 
a social scientist if I did not say that 
there is overwhelming evidence that 
the availability of guns is the single 
most important factor that distin- 
guishes youth violence in this coun- 
try from youth violence in other 
parts of the world. 3 Our young peo- 
ple are no more violent than young 
people from other nations. What is 
different about youth violence in 
America is not that the violence our 
young people commit is more fre- 
quent, but that it is more lethal, and 
this is because of the weapons they 
use. Analyses of crime trends from 
FBI data show quite clearly that 
the rate of nongun-related violence 
among American youth has remain- 
ed constant over time and that all 
of the increase in youthful violence 
during the past 25 years has been in 
gun-related incidents. (See Figure 3.) 
It is the nature of youth violence, not 
its prevalence, that has changed. 

This does not mean that we should 
ignore other factors, like those you 
will be discussing over the coming 
weeks. They are important, too. 



But it does call for some truth-in- 
advertising in the committee’s 
report. If we are serious about 
reducing youth violence in America, 
we need to restrict the access that 
young people have to guns. I know 
it, you know it, and the American 
people know it. 

The Role of 
the Family 

I doubt that there is an influence 
on the development of antisocial 
behavior among young people that 
is stronger than that of the family. 
My goal in this presentation is to 
share with you what social scientists 
have learned about the role of the 
family in the genesis of youth vio- 
lence and to suggest some possible 
ways of using parents and commu- 
nities to help prevent violent inci- 
dents among our young people. 

There is no single cause of youth 
violence, but when there is a com- 
mon factor that cuts across different 
cases, it is usually some type of fam- 
ily dysfunction. Many young people 
who become involved in violence 
come from families in which there 
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is a long history of domestic vio- 
lence. Many young people who are 
violent have been raised in homes 
that have been, if not technically 
abusive, hostile and conflict-ridden. 

Many come from families in which 
parents are negligent or disengaged 
from their child-rearing responsibil- 
ities. Exposure to violence or abuse 
in the home, exposure to hostile and 
punitive parenting, or growing up 
in a home environment in which 
parents are not sufficiently involved 
in their child’s life are among the 
most important risk factors for the 
child’s subsequent involvement in 
violent and other types of antisocial 
behavior. 

Modeling. There are a number of 
psychological pathways that connect 
parental aggression, hostility, and 
disengagement to violence and 
other types of antisocial behavior 
in adolescence. One certain pathway 
is through modeling: When children 
are exposed to violence in the home, 
they come to see violence as rela- 
tively more acceptable, and they 
are more likely to resort to violence 
to solve problems. This is often 
referred to as the “cycle of violence,’’ 
and there is good evidence that the 
acceptability of violence in interper- 
sonal relationships is often carried 
from one generation to the next. 

Children who are themselves the 
victims of violence, or who witness 
violence against others in their 
home, are at risk for becoming 
violent themselves at some later 
point in time. 

Biological Factors. A second 
pathway connecting experiences in 
the family with subsequent violence 
involves the developing brain. Here 
we do not know as much as we 
would like to know, but the knowl- 
edge base is expanding rapidly, and 
it looks as though some children 
may be biologically more inclined 
toward violence by the time they 
reach adolescence. This does not 
necessarily mean that violence is 
genetically transmitted, however, 
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Among the' most powerful predictors of 
mental health problems among children and 
adolescents are poor family relationships. 

. v? 

Children whose parents are hostile and 
punitive, as well as those whose parents 
are neglectful, are at risk for developing % 
all sorts of mental health problems, * * 
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and children with mentah health problems * 
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are at risk- for developing patterns of 
antisocial and violent behavior. 



because, as many of you know, early 
experience in the family can affect 
brain development in profound 
ways. It is likely that poor prenatal 
care, prenatal exposure to drugs and 
alcohol, exposure to high levels of 
lead in the environment, and early 
abuse or neglect can alter brain 
development in ways that lead some 
children to have more difficulty 
controlling aggressive impulses. 

Cental Health. A third pathway 
connecting family dysfunction with 
adolescent violence is through the 
development of mental health prob- 
lems. I understand that this working 
group will devote one of its subse- 
quent meetings to a discussion of 
mental health and its relation to 
youth violence, but it is relevant 
to raise this issue in the context of 
today’s discussion. Children with 
serious mental health problems, 
including conduct disorder, depres- 
sion, post-traumatic stress disorder, 
substance abuse problems, and anxi- 
ety disorders, are far more likely 
than other youngsters to become 
involved in antisocial and violent 
activities. Among the most powerful 
predictors of mental health prob- 
lems among children and adoles- 
cents are poor family relationships. 
Children whose parents are hostile 
and punitive, as well as those whose 
parents are neglectful, are at risk for 
developing all sorts of mental health 
problems, and children with mental 
health problems are at risk for 
developing patterns of antisocial 
and violent behavior. 

Parenting and Personality 
Development. A fourth link 
between negative parenting and 
youthful violence is through the 
impact that negative parenting has 
on youngsters’ personality develop- 
ment. Two particular pathways 
stand out as very important. First, 
children who have been exposed 
to hostile parenting are more likely 
than others to develop problems 
in controlling their emotions — 



psychologists call this emotion 
regulation — and this places these 
children at risk for letting aggressive 
impulses spiral out of control. 
Second, children who have them- 
selves been victims of violence at 
home are likely to develop a biased 
way of looking at the world. They 
see other people’s actions as inten- 
tionally hostile when their actions 
may actually be innocuous. They 
may interpret a strange look from 
someone else or an accidental bump 
while standing in a school lunch line 
as deliberate and malicious, and 
they may lash out as a result. 

Academic Performance. A fifth 
pathway linking family problems 
with adolescent violence is through 
the impact of negative parenting on 
youngsters’ academic performance. 
There is now some very good re- 
search indicating that involvement 
in aggressive and antisocial behavior 
during adolescence is frequently 
preceded by school problems of one 
sort or another, including academic 



failure and conduct problems. 
Children who have problems in 
school often gravitate toward peer 
groups of other troubled children, 
and these peer groups frequendy 
become involved in antisocial be- 
havior. Engagement in school is a 
strong protective factor against anti- 
social behavior, and positive family 
relationships are predictive of school 
engagement. 

Peer Pressure. A final pathway 
connecting family problems with 
subsequent violence concerns the 
role that the family plays in influ- 
encing adolescents’ susceptibility 
to peer pressure. One of the most 
important differences between the 
criminal behavior of adolescents 
versus that of adults is that adoles- 
cents tend to offend in groups, 
along with other adolescents. This 
is not to say that peers are an inher- 
ently negative influence on teen- 
agers’ behavior, but it is to note 
that a large proportion of violent 
acts committed by adolescents are 
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committed within the context of 
peer pressure. Many adolescents will 
do risky, dangerous, or illegal things 
when in the company of their peers 
that they would not do when on 
their own. Adolescents who are 
most able to resist peer pressure are 
those who have strong and positive 
relationships at home. In contrast, 
a lack of parental involvement or 
supervision places adolescents at 
risk for involvement in antisocial 
peer activities and increases young- 
sters’ vulnerability to negative peer 
influence. Thus, even if large num- 
bers of adolescents are unsupervised 
after school because their parents 
are working, not all unsupervised 
adolescents will engage in acts they 
know are wrong simply because 
their friends pressure them to do so. 

What the Research 
Tells Us 

Research conducted by my col- 
leagues and myself, reported in the 
1996 book, Beyond the Classroom: 
Why School Reform Has Failed and 
What Parents Need to Do, is infor- 
mative in this regard. In this study 
of a diverse sample of more than 
20,000 American teenagers from 
nine different high schools, we 
looked at the prevalence and conse- 
quences of different types of parent- 
ing. By far, the adolescents who had 
the greatest number of problems — 
not just with antisocial behavior, 
but also in school, in personality 
development, and in general mental 
health — came from families in 
which parents were hostile, aloof, 
or uninvolved. These predictors of 
adolescent dysfunction were identi- 
cal across ethnic, socioeconomic, 
and household groups, in that chil- 
dren from homes characterized by 
negative parenting were at risk for 
problems regardless of their ethnici- 
ty or income and regardless of 
whether their parents were married, 
divorced, single, or remarried. In 
other words, the quality of the 



The John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur Foundation founded the 
Research Network on Adolescent 
Development and Juvenile Justice 
in 1997. It combines policy analysis, 
research, dissemination, and techni- 
! cal assistance to expand knowledge 
! about thejuvenile justice system. 

The Network examines the assump- 
tions upon which current practices 
are based, both to improve legal 
practices and policymaking within 
the system and to ensure that the 
j most accurate adolescent develop- 

! ment information is used. The 

Network has sponsored two edited 
volumes, both of which will be pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press in 2000; Youth on Trial, edit- 
ed by Thomas Grisso and Robert 
Schwartz, and The Changing Borders 
of Juvenile Justice, edited by Jeffrey 
Fagan and Franklin Zimring. 

in addition to Dr. Steinberg, the 
Network's members are Jeffrey 
Fagan of Columbia University; 

Sandra Graham of the University 
of California— Los Angeles; Thomas 



parent-child relationship matters 
much more than the social demo- 
graphics of the household. 

Perhaps the most worrisome finding 
in our book concerns the high level 
of parental disengagement we saw 
in our sample. About one-fourth 
of the students in our sample were 
allowed to decide what classes to 
take in school without discussing 
the decision with their parents. 
About 30 percent of parents did not 
know how their child was doing in 
school. One-third of parents did not 
know how their child spends his or 
her spare time. One-fourth of the 



Grisso of the University of Massa- 
chusetts Medical Center; Darnell 
Hawkins of the University of Illinois 
at Chicago; Amy Holmes Hehn of the 
Portland, Oregon, District Attorney's 
Office; Daniel Keating of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto; Patricia Lee of the 
San Francisco Public Defenders 
Office; The Honorable Paul McGill 
of Concord, Massachusetts; Edward 
Mu Ivey of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Robert Schwartz of the 
Juvenile Law Center; Elizabeth 
Scott of the University of Virginia; 
and Franklin Zimring of the University 
of California— Berkeley. 

Among the Network’s many research 
efforts is the first-ever large-scale 
longitudinal study of serious and vh> 
lentjuvenile offenders. The study will 
track 1,200 adolescents in two major 
metropolitan areas who have been 
convicted of felony charges and will 
look at the ways in which different 
sorts of sanctions and treatments, as 
well as forces in adolescents' homes 
and communities, affect patterns of 
desistance and recidivism. 



students we surveyed said their fam- 
ily “never” did anything together for 
fun, and only 30 percent said their 
parents spend some time talking 
with them each day. Our estimate 
of the prevalence of parental disen- 
gagement at somewhere between 
25 and 30 percent is in accord with 
data reported in other national 
surveys. 

In our study, the problems associat- 
ed with disengaged parenting were 
evident across all of the outcomes we 
studied, including antisocial behav- 
ior, Adolescents from disengaged 
homes were substantially more likely 
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to show psychological immaturity 
and adjustment difficulties, as evi- 
denced by less self-reliance, lower 
self-esteem, and diminished social 
competence. Adolescents from these 
sorts of homes were more likely to 
show psychological problems, both 
in terms of various types of miscon- 
duct (drug use, delinquency, etc.) 
and in terms of various types of dis- 
tress (anxiety, depression, psychoso- 
matic complaints) . And adolescents 
from disengaged homes were less 
interested in and less successful in 
school. 

Parental engagement in their 
childrens lives is one of the most 
important — if not the single most 
important — contributors to chil- 
dren’s healthy psychological devel- 
opment. Not only our studies, but 
also those of several other research- 
ers, show quite clearly that adoles- 
cents whose parents are not suffi- 
ciently engaged in their lives are 
more likely to get into trouble than 
are other youngsters. Parental disen- 
gagement is a very good predictor 
of many of the problem behaviors 
whose levels have reached alarming 
proportions: Alcohol and drug 
abuse, delinquency and violence, 
suicide, and sexual precocity. The 
fact that nearly one in three parents 
is disengaged from their adolescent’s 
life is a clear reason to worry about 
the future well-being of America’s 
young people. 

I want to stress here that parental 
aggression, hostility, and disengage- 
ment are risk factors for the develop- 
ment of youthful violence, but they 
are not infallible predictors. In fact, 
the majority of children who have 
aggressive, hostile, or disengaged 
parents are not violent. And this is 
precisely what makes the prediction 
of adolescent violence so difficult: 
When we look backward into a vio- 
lent child’s developmental history, 
we often see patterns of family 
dysfunction. But if we were to try 
to predict forward, by identifying 



children from dysfunctional families 
and asking whether they eventually 
become violent, we would be 
extremely disappointed with our 
forecasting. This is why I believe 
that attempts to identify potentially 
violent young people before they 
have committed acts of violence will 
prove unsuccessful. The vast majori- 
ty of children we would identify as 
potentially violent on the basis of 
background factors will never com- 
mit an act of violence, and, conse- 
quently, many youngsters would be 
unfairly stigmatized under any such 
screening system. At an aggregate 
level, however, at a public health 
level, it is safe to say that if we could 
reduce the prevalence of negative 
parenting — if we could reduce abu- 
sive, hostile, neglectful, and disen- 
gaged parenting — we would see a 
significant drop in youth violence 
and a significant improvement in 
adolescents’ mental health, school 
performance, and general well- 
being. It therefore makes sense to 
ask about the antecedents, or causes, 
of negative parenting and whether 
there is anything we can do to 
reduce its prevalence. 

Causes of Negative 
Parenting 

Negative parenting, like adolescent 
violence, has multiple causes. Yet, 
we can make some broad general- 
izations about the conditions under 
which parents become abusive, hos- 
tile, or neglectful. By far, the most 
insidious cause of negative parent- 
ing is poverty. Economic stress, 
whether chronic or acute, increases 
the risk for negative parenting, 
which in turn increases the risk for 
youthful violence. Anything we can 
do to help more American families 
out of poverty will reduce adoles- 
cent violence. 

A second cause of negative parent- 
ing is parental mental health prob- 
lems. Parents who themselves suffer 



from a mental illness or who have a 
substance abuse problem are more 
likely to be abusive, hostile, and 
neglectful toward their children. 
Thus, if we could do a better job of 
identifying and treating adults with 
serious mental health and substance 
abuse problems, we would likely see 
a decline in antisocial and violent 
behavior among young people. 

A third contributor to negative 
parenting is the lack of community 
support for families. I want to be 
clear about this: I do not believe 
that it takes a village to raise a child, 
nor do I think there is any evidence 
in contemporary America that chil- 
dren are raised by villages. I believe 
that it takes competent and caring 
parents to raise children, but that 
parents’ ability to be effective in this 
role is influenced by the community 
in which they live. Parents under 
stress, because of deteriorating 
housing, inadequate childcare, con- 
flicts between work schedules and 
family life, terrible schools, inade- 
quate transportation, or poor health 
care, cannot parent as effectively as 
those who live under more benign 
conditions. I am not saying that 
poor day care, poor housing, or 
poor medical care causes youth 
crime. What I am saying, however, 
is that these and other stressors 
increase the likelihood that parents 
will be abusive, hostile, or neglect- 
ful, which in turn increase the risk 
of youth violence. 

Finally, a significant contributor to 
negative parenting is the widespread 
dissemination of information about 
parenting that is often incorrect and 
sometimes even harmful. Many par- 
ents believe that their children do 
not need them any more after they 
have entered adolescence. Many par- 
ents believe that physical punish- 
ment is the best way to discipline 
children. Many parents believe that 
parents don’t matter because chil- 
dren’s development is determined 
by genetic factors or by factors out- 
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Parental engagement in their children's lives is 
one of the most important — if not the single 

i 

most important — contributors to children's 

! 

healthy psychological development. 



side the family. All of these beliefs 
are wrong, and all are contradicted 
by scientific data. We need a public 
health campaign in America to 
make sure that all parents know 
how to raise psychologically healthy 
children and that they are willing to 
take responsibility for doing this. 

I noted earlier that my colleagues’ 
and my research indicates that the 
fundamentals of effective parenting 
cut across different demographic 
groups. How does this observation 
square with the widespread belief 
that the problem of youth violence 
is concentrated among a small 
segment of the population that is 
disproportionately composed of 
families who are poor, from ethnic 
minority groups, and headed by sin- 
gle parents? The answer is that these 
groups are most likely to live under 
the sort of stressors I described a 
moment ago and that it is these 
stressors, and not the color, marital 
status, and income level of a family, 
that most affect the child’s behavior. 
Simply put, it is harder for a poor, 
single inner city parent than for an 
affluent, married, suburban parent 
to be a good parent. But when poor, 
single parents in the inner city raise 
their children in effective ways, their 
children are unlikely to engage in 
violence and other antisocial activi- 
ties. By the same token, and as the 
Columbine tragedy indicates, coming 
from an affluent, suburban, two- 
parent household is no guarantee 
against violence. 



The Role of Popular 
Culture 

Much has been said in recent dis- 
cussions of American youth violence 
about the contribution of popular 
culture to the problem. I, therefore, 
want to say a few words about the 
role of the family in the develop- 
ment of youth violence within the 
context of a culture that glorifies 
violence and exposes young people 
to coundess images of murder, 
mayhem, and mass destruction. 

I fear that discussions of the role 
of the mass media in the genesis 
of youth violence have made many 
parents believe that they are insigni- 
ficant in the face of their youngsters’ 
exposure to the media. If anything, 
however, just the opposite is true: 
The exposure of adolescents to 
potentially negative influences 
outside the family makes the 
involvement of parents in their 
children’s lives all that much more 
important. 

Exposure to violence in the media 
plays a significant, but very small, 
role in adolescents’ actual involve- 
ment in violent activity. The images 
young people are exposed to may 
provide the material for violent fan- 
tasies and may, under rare circum- 
stances, give young people concrete 
ideas about how to act out these 
impulses. But the violent impulses 
themselves, and the motivation to 
follow through on them, rarely 
come from watching violent films 




or violent television or from listen- 
ing to violent music. I say this for 
several reasons. 

First, there is good evidence that 
aggressive children are more in- 
clined than other children to watch 
and listen to violent entertainment; 
for this reason, it is difficult to say 
whether the observed correlation 
between being exposed to media 
violence and actually engaging 
in violent behavior is due to the 
impact of media use on behavior, 
which is what critics of the mass 
media contend, or due to the fact 
that individuals already inclined 
toward violence simply have more 
violent tastes to begin with. Very 
few studies have taken this so-called 
“selection effect” into account, but 
when it is accounted for, the alleged 
“impact” of media violence on 
aggressive behavior is very small. 

Second, the very same violent 
imagery that is purportedly behind 
the high level of violence among 
American youth appears to have no 
impact on young people from other 
countries, where violent films and 
music are at least as popular, if not 
more so, than they are in the United 
States. If violent behavior were so 
clearly associated with violent film 
viewing, rates of violent youth 
crime would be sky-high across 
Europe, Asia, and South America, 
where Hollywood exports an awful 
lot of its violent entertainment. 
Violent youth crime in these coun- 
tries is far less prevalent than in the 
United States, however . 4 

Finally, studies that have document- 
ed harmful “effects” of media vio- 
lence have typically looked at very 
minor sorts of outcomes — whether 
children push each other on the 
playground or punch inflatable 
dolls, for example. Beyond anecdotal 
evidence, I know of no research that 
links the sort of serious violence this 
working group is concerned about 
with exposure to violent entertain- 
ment. And given the tremendous 
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and widespread exposure of Ameri- 
can youth to media violence, this is 
very good news. It is likely to be the 
case that exposure to violent enter- 
tainment increases the likelihood of 
violent behavior only among teen- 
agers already inclined to behave this 
way, and the weight of the evidence 
suggests that this inclination likely 
has its origins in the home. Curbing 
adolescents’ exposure to violent 
entertainment, without addressing 
the familial problems I noted earlier, 
will have little impact on youth 
violence in America. 

Strategies Needed 
to Reduce Youth 
Violence 

Any attempt to reduce youth vio- 
lence in our country must include 
a systematic effort to improve the 



home environments of America’s 
children and adolescents and, in 
particular, to engage American 
parents in the business of parenting. 
We cannot afford to have a genera- 
tion of young people come of age 
where one-third do not have parents 
who are sufficiently engaged in 
their lives. In addition to policies 
designed to limit young peoples’ 
access to lethal weapons, I can think 
of no more important strategy than 
one designed to reduce abusive, 
hostile, and negligent parenting 
and promote healthy parent-child 
relationships. We can do this by 
improving prenatal care, expanding 
parent education, and promoting 
family-friendly policies that reduce 
poverty, prevent and treat mental 
health and substance abuse prob- 
lems, and enhance parental effec- 
tiveness. 



These are goals on which we can 
achieve a broad and enthusiastic 
bipartisan consensus. 
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